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Christianity will not fail to find as many preachers 
as find Christianity. 
Tue Frienp (Philadelphia). 


THE MYSTERY. 
We sow the glebe, we reap the corn, 
We build the house where we may rest, 
And then, at moments suddenly, 
We look up to the great wide sky, 
Inquiring wherefore we were born— 
For earnest, or for jest? 


The senses folding thick and dark 
About the stifled soul within, 

We guess diviner things beyond, 

And yearn to them with yearning fond; 

We strike out boldly to a mark 
Believed in, but not seen. 


And sometimes horror chills our blood 
To be so near such mystic things 

And we wrap round us, for defense, 

Our purple manners, moods of sense— 

As angels, from the face of God, 
Stand hidden in their wings. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


A WORD TO STUDENTS. 

{Read at Swarthmore, before meeting, Ninth month 25th, 
1904, by Prof. George A. Hoadley.]} 

Whenever the son or daughter of a home first 
leaves it for the school or college there has begun a 
process that forever renders the old life impossibk 
and the new life entirely problematical. The plans 
and hopes and aspirations of the student form but a 
minor part in the preparation for the change that has 
been going on for years. With the coming of each 
human life, the growth of each childish brain, and 
the expanding of each intellect, there is in the hearts 
of the parents, in a measure that time alone can re- 
veal to the child, a desire for that raré wisdom that 
shall enable them to direct the untried activities into 
paths that shall be for his physical, intellectual and 
spiritual development. 

When ‘it is definitely decided that there shall be a 
breaking of those close personal relations that con- 
stitute the home life, there is intensified on the part 
of the parents that close study of their children that 
serves to indicate in a fragmentary way what the fu- 
ture has in store for them. 

Then begins, in many cases, those great economies 
in little things that make it possible to offer to the 
son or daughter the opportunities that no home life 


. e | 
ean give, and that are such proving grounds for un- 


tried powers. 
It is only by persistence in rigid economies on the 
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part of father and mother and friends that many a 
student has been enabled to secure a better prepara- 
tion for the duties of life than has ever been possible 
to them. Perhaps I ought not to say a better prepa- 
ration, for that depends upon the individual, but one 
presenting more opportunities and leading to greater 
possibilities. This loving interest follows the student 
to the school or college, and we are to-day the foeus 
of thought of many in the silence of the meeting or 
the quiet of the home. Since we are just at the be 
ginning of the new life, will it not be well for us to 
turn our attention for a short time to the considera- 
tion of its possibilities and the methods of securing 

| them ? 

| 
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Let me say, in the first place, that this life is to 
be lived, not in some far-off country, and after schoo! 
and college days are over, but here and now. It has 
begun already, therefore it will be an advantage for 
us to consider at once both how we shall enter upon 
this work so that we can derive the greatest benefits 
from it, and how we can apply the lessons learned for 
our future good. The attitude that a student takes 
toward his work depends almost wholly upon his 
former environment, and the conception of what it 
means to be educated that this environment has given 
him. If he comes to an institution with the idea that 
it is the fountain head of all knowledge, he is making 
a mistake, possibly a natural mistake for one who 
looks from a distance, but one that a short time only 
will serve to correct. 




























































































If he comes with the thought that his instructors 
are infallible guides, he will soon learn that infalli- 
bility is not a function of humanity. If he comes 
with the determination to make himself master of all 
knowledge in the four long years that lay stretching 
out before him, he will find at the end of his eourse, 
as he looks back over the four short years that have 
hastened by with relentless speed, that he has only 
been able to pick up here and there a pebble from the 
shore of the sea of human knowledge. 

But the attainment of knowledge should not be 
considered the aim and end of education. While this 
is important, its importance is only secondary to the 
cultivation and development of thinking power. 
There are many other things included in education 
that are secondary to this central purpose, making 
this but a partial definition, since it considers but one 
of the many phases that education may take. Beside 
the attitude that the student takes toward education 
a most important element in his success is the atti- 
tude that he takes toward himself. 

It not unfrequently happens that a young man, 
whose life has been spent in such surroundings that 
there has been little if any direct contact with those 
interested in the larger activities of life, uncon- 
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sciously assumes the attitude of thinking that such 
activities and successes are entirely beyond his reach. 
It is not that he doubts either his desire or his ability 
to succeed in some directions, but that he honestly 
believes that there has been given to the successful 
man in a high position an inborn ability that has been 
denied to him, and that such successes are entirely 
outside the sphere of his attainment. He looks upon 
the man who has made a brilliant discovery as a 
genius, not knowing that, as Carlyle has truly said, 
“Genius is only the infinite capacity for taking 
pains.” 

What such a student needs is a readjustment of 
his ideas concerning his own abilities and those of 
others, and the success that is sure to reward deter- 
mined effort will soon teach him that while the road 
to success is long and toilsome, there are practically 
no obstacles that cannot be surmounted by persistent 
and determined effort. 

Sometimes a student will enter college with too 
high an opinion of his abilities. This generally means 
that his abilities have never been put to any rigid 
test, or that things have been made too easy for him. 
Such a student is tempted to be superficial, to be sat- 
isfied because he thinks he understands, and to fail of 
attainment because he does not know that he has 
failed. It frequently takes this student longer to 
correct his error and place himself in line for sub- 
stantial progress than it does the former, because he 
has to learn the unwelcome lesson of distrusting his 
own abilities. 

I once knew a young man who presented himself 
before the principal of a large school for admission. 
In the course of the conversation, with the purpose 
of learning what work could be taken up to advan- 
tage, the principal said, “‘ Well, what do you know?” 
and the young man replied with honest conviction, 
“T don’t know anything.” ‘ Well,” said the prin- 
cipal, ““ you are just two years ahead of some of our 
students, for it takes them fully two years to find 
that out.” 

A third, and more numerous, class of students is 
made up of those who have no preconceived notions 
of their abilities, and who come as explorers in an 
unknown land. If there is a real desire to learn, and 
a determination to get the best out of college life, the 
work of the instructor is a perpetual delight. Next 
to the pleasure of exploring an unknown path is that 
of guiding some one else who is interested in the 
way, and one of the greatest compensations in the life 
of a teacher is this delight of interesting new minds 
in subjects that are ever new though always old. 

I have said that this new life is to be lived here, 
and is being lived now, in the undying to-day. One 
of the hardest things to do is to persuade ourselves 
that to-day, the present minute, is all the time we 
have at our command. To-day is a “king in dis- 
guise,” says Emerson. If we recognize it we could 
not let it pass uncrowned. 

In the exact proportion that the student recognizes 
the value of to-day will be his ability to accept op- 
portunity. Opportunity is a fickle goddess, and the 
probability is that once having presented herself she 
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will never do so again under the same conditions. 
Whether her proffers come to us or not lies largely 
without our personal control, but to accept or to re- 
ject them lies wholly within ourselves. As it is im- 
possible for grain to take root and bear fruit in an 
unploughed field, so it is impossible for opportunities 
to be accepted by a mind that is unprepared. Grain 
is sown for the sake of the harvest, not for the sake 
of the sowing. The mind that accepts an opportunity 
will not only be prepared to recognize it when it 
comes, but will be able to see the possibilities to 
which it leads. 

To secure the harvest of which opportunity sows 
the seed requires persistence in effort, and here is the 
demand for the education of the will. It seems to 
me that there is no one thing that so proves man to 
be a free moral agent as the exercise of the will, and 
nothing so shows the character of the man, and the 
reality of his education, as does the kind of control 
that he has over it. The control of the will is really 
the control of self, and an ancient proverb tells us 
that he that ruleth his spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city. (Prov. 16: 32.) 

While in both school and college we make the ex- 
perience of the past, the records of which are in our 
text books, the basis of our education, it is indeed 
the foundation upon which we must build the super- 
structure, and as the most important part of a great 
building, without which the rest cannot endure, is 
that hidden below the surface of the ground, so the 
foundations of our education must be broad and firm 
and secure, if we would hope to make that part of it 
that is to be useful to us or to the world, either beau- 
tiful, enduring or strong. 


I once asked the superintendent of a large manu- 
facturing establishment, a graduate from the classi- 
cal course of a New England college, what in his col- 
lege course had done him the greatest good, and he 
replied without hesitation, “ The contact with the 
men. To come into intimate relations with a splendid 
set of fellows before they are hampered by the per- 
plexities of a business life, gives to a man a broader 
outlook and secures for him more constant friends 
than is possible through any other experience.” 

Since we can doubtless take the testimony of this 
cultured man as a true testimony, what a lesson there 
is in it for every young man and woman on the im- 
portance of exercising the greatest care in the selee- 
tion of those who are to be the associates of the com- 
ing years. Not the pleasure seeking and indolent, 
but the earnest and industrious are those whose ac- 
quaintance you will prize most highly when they be- 
come men and women. 

In these later years there has come to be a clearer 
recognition of the necessity for the co-ordination of 
the sound body with the sound mind, so that there is 
little need to urge you to take such out-of-door exer- 
cise that the bodily health shall be preserved. In 
fact, I feel that there is greater need of a warning 
lest the demands for exercise of this kind be overesti- 
mated, and it be given too great a portion of each 
passing day. Would it not be well, instead of taking 
exercise simply for the sake of the exercise to turn 
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the attention to some useful manual work? There is 
already too great a disposition to honor labor theoret- 
ically, but practically to despise it. 

The life that we lead here should be a happy life 
—not one that is made up of the pleasures that come 
and go with the passing days, but a happiness that is 
founded upon the eternal and unchanging verities of 
life. We should cultivate a habit of being happy. 
To do this means to cultivate the accessory habits of 
unselfishness and of service to our fellows. The in- 
fluence that people have upon each other is mutual, 
and we shall find the “ merry heart which maketh a 
cheerful countenance ” will aid us greatly in our ef- 
forts to be of service to others. 

The virtues of kindliness, courtesy and considera- 
tion, while they do not form a stated part of the cur- 
riculum, are worthy of the most careful cultivation, 
and will bring as gratifying a return as the pursuit of 
any subject laid down in your course. The years that 
we spend here will do much to outline and give a defi- 
nite trend to the lives that we live afterward. That 


these may be well balanced requires that the guiding 


influence of the spiritual life should be made a part 
of our daily experience. This means that we should 
have high ideals, and no one can live a life that is in 
any degree satisfactory to himself without them. 
The young man who enters upon a course leading to 
engineering looks into the future and sees himself at 
the head of great commercial enterprises; the young 
woman who studies to become a teacher looks for- 
ward, confidently expecting to be at the head of her 
chosen profession; and however much either may fall 
short of complete success, the very existence of the 
ideal has been a source of strength. Since the exist- 
ence of the ideal is so helpful in material things, can 
we not see that it is an essential in spiritual things. 

We stand amazed in the presence of the material 
progress of to-day. We note with the utmost satis- 
faction the rapid strides that trained minds are mak- 
ing toward the solution of the greatest problems of 
the universe. We listen to their latest word as they 
tell the story of how they have wrung the secrets 
from the heart of nature in the inquisition of their 
laboratories, and we read in each advance the un- 
folding simplicity and unity of the divine plan. 
Whenever we understand the grandeur of the laws 
controlling natural events—events that brought to 
the minds of our forefathers only terror and thoughts 
of the vengeance of an angry God—we say with the 
Psalmist, “ What is man that thou art mindful of 
him, or the son of man that thou visitest him?” 
(Ps. 8: 4.) But when we consider that it is the mind 
of man that has been enabled to fathom these con- 
trolling laws, we say with the apostle, “ Thou madest 
him a little lower than the angels; thou crownedst 
him with glory and honor, and didst set him over the 
works of thy hands.” (Hebrews 2: 7.) 


“Tt is the distinctive characteristic of great men 
that their hearts are open to the influences by which 
they are surrounded, and hence open to hear the voice 
of God in current events, and to learn the lesson 
which passing history has for them.”—Lyman Abbott. 
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ESTHER H. BARNES 


“As a guest who may not stay 
Long and sad farewells to say, 
Glides with smiling face away, 


“ Of the sweetness and the zest 
Of thy happy life possessed 


Thou hast left us at thy best. 


“Warm of heart and clear of brain, 
Of thy sun bright spirit’s wane 
Thou hast spared us all the pain.” 

Not only to her home community, but to many in 
distant places, the knowledge of the death of Esther 
H. Barnes has brought a sense of personal loss. Ap- 
parently in the fullness of health, in the “ noonday 
calm of heart and mind,” she has been called from 
a home which has long been a center of Friendly in- 
fluence, and whose true and simple hospitality will 
dwell in the memory of those who have 
charms. 

Her sense of humor, her keen enjoyment of life, 
and her hearty interest in the welfare of all about 
her, made her a delightful companion and a weleome 
guest. She was an optimist, preaching in our meet- 
ings and in her social mingling the gospel of good 
cheer. It seemed her special mission to show by life 
and word that there is no mystery in godliness, no 
gloom in true religion. She pointed the mind to the 
crown and not to the cross. She had an unshaken 
faith in a useful future for the Society of Friends, 
which she loved and served so faithfully. Her heart 
was in sympathetic touch with the young. Her in- 
terest in their pleasures, her ready encouragement 
and appreciation of their services in meeting affairs 
will keep her memory green in the hearts of those 
whom she has helped to see the simplicity and the 
joy of pure religion. 

She yielded a loving obedience to the requirements 
of her Heavenly Father, and her serene countenance 
gave evidence that she realized the good things the 
Father has in store for those who labor in His vine- 


known its 


yard. Her frequent and always acceptable messages 
in our meetings were practical, adapted to daily 


needs, appealing to young and old alike, and as fresh 
for the day as was the manna of old. In meetings for 
business, her clear judgment, her prompt expression 
of thought, and her executive ability as clerk, will be 
sadly missed. The talents entrusted to her care were 
not buried, but were wisely cultivated and lovingly 
dedicated to the Master’s use. So was she ready 
when the call came to enter into the joy of her Lord. 
“She guessed not of the darkness 
Till she saw the perfect day, 
Caught no glimpse of death’s dark shadows 
Till they changed and fled away. 
Gentle life with gentlest closing: 
Could we wish for aught more blest? 
Could we ask more sweet transition 
To the promised land of rest?” * * 


“The work for peace,” says Tolstoy, “ will only 
be really useful and lasting in so far as it arises from 
a re ligious motive—an abandonment of current su- 
perstition, and a perception that the Christian rule of 
love for one’s neighbor is all-sufficient and all-power- 


ful.” 
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THE PILLAR OF PEACE IN EUROPE. 


A change has been coming over France during the 
past five years which deserves more than passing at- 
tention. Is France about to become the pillar of 
peace in Europe, thus disproving the Bismarckian 
prophecy that she would always be a firebrand? 
There is a steady decline in fidgets and emotion. It 
would be wrong to describe the condition as apathy; 
it is the calm of a prospe rous People now guided by 
statesmen whose principle is * no foreign complica- 
tions,” and whose ambition is to concentrate the bulk 
of their efforts on domestic progress, leaving foreign 
and colonial matters to be deve loped with sagacious 
slowness. Military ambitions have been successfully 
curbed. 

Since M. 
‘ Bloc ” 


every 


Waldeck-Rousseau 
together six 
intrigue 


welded the famous 
ago it has withstood 
shock; spite of its di- 
verse elements, its strength may almost be compared 
to the once solid phalanx of the Unionist party in 
England. While consolida- 
tion and methodical progress have marked the past 
five years in France, disruption and chaos have been 
the features of the political world in England. 
France away the Dreyfus She has 
welded her colonies fer peaceful development, se- 
eured Morocco for an experiment in tranquil absorp- 
tion, passed a bill for a army service, 
driven out the religious congregations, and threatens 
to separate Church and State. With Italy she has 
opened up once more cordial commercial and politi- 
eal relations, and with England has signed an arbitra- 
tion treaty, and by a happy arrangement has settled 
most points of possible friction, laying the basis for a 
solid entente. All these things have been accom- 
plished with nothing more than insignificant Parlia- 
mentary skirmishes. 
France 


years 
and every 


In invites a comparison. 


swept ease. 


two years’ 


And vet just eleven vears ago 
She had 
Cabinets in the preceding four years. 

It should be borne in mind that France has aecom- 
plished all these ends by a combination of the pow- 
ers of Radicalism and Socialism, all the extreme ele- 
ments of Parliament, to the exclusion of Conserva- 
tives and reactionaries, and sometimes with the sulks 
of the Moderates. France was certainly tired of a 
state of turmoil, which rendered the task of M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau in the beginning more easy than 
it might otherwise have been. The opportunity was 
waiting for the man, and when that statesman boldly 
took in the Socialists to form his majority it was a 
clever political measure. A long spell of Conserva- 
tive Governments in England has produced chaos; a 
short spell of Radical-Socialism has produced tran- 
quillity in France, with harmonious foreign relations. 
It is a curious contrast. 


Was nervous, excited, and isolated. 


used up seven 


In spite even of the precarious position of Russia 
and what amounts in reality to isolation once more, 
Frenchmen are calm, and if not unconcerned are 
without real alarm. Severe financial losses they are 
certain to sustain, no matter how Russia extricates 
herself from her present position. The early fears 
and consternaticn caused by the Russian disasters are 
giving way to a feeling of confidence that the Gov- 
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ernment will maintain an attitude avoiding any em- 
broilment. This confidence is increased by the be- 
lief that England will join France in a steady pull 
to keep clear of complications. Regret for Russia’s 
unfortunate position is both deep and keen, but it is 
tempered by an awakening disappointment at the 
revelation of Russian weakness. The alliance was a 
purely military one. If its military importance has 
now almost disappeared, it has occurred at a for- 
tunate time, when other friendships have given rea- 
son to indulge in confidence, while fear of aggression 
from Germany has died away.—Manchester Guard 
ian. 


A VACATION LETTER. 

Leaving Philadelphia in company with a dear 
friend on Eighth month 2d, the hard rain in th 
morning, with sunshine later, made traveling very 
pleasant. Having to leave for the White Mountains 
early, we spent the night in New York. The large 
hotel was pleasant and luxurious in every way, but 
much to our annoyance at several tables in the dining 
room men sat smoking. On mentioning my surprise 
at the office, the clerk said it was allowed at all the 
first-class hotels. This was news to me, having never 
seen it in any other, and I have since heard it con- 
tradicted. Surely we are on the downward trend if 
this Spanish custom is to be inaugurated here. It is 
difficult enough at other times to escape the fumes of 
tobacco which infests the porches, halls and parlors 
of hotels, but to be compelled to endure it while eat- 
ing is simply an outrage to which one should not be 
subjected. Surely there never was a more 
need than now for Friends to faithfully 
testimony against this crying evil. 


urgent 
bear their 


Leaving New York at 8.45 the next morning, th: 
enjoyable ride was much of the way along the beau 
tiful Connecticut River, following its course until it 
was often shallow enough to wade. The fine grain 
fields gave promise of future harvest, and all the 
country wore the air of peace and plenty. 

After an eleven-hour ride, without change of car 
and everything made comfortable for us, we arrived 
at Bretton Woods, where the new “ Mt. Washing- 
ton” is situated, 1,800 feet above sea level. This is 
the largest and handsomest hotel in the White Moun 
tains or surrounding country, accommodating 500 
guests, and having 500 employees. The spacious 
porches, continuous on three sides of the house, af- 
ford any retreat desired, where one can sit and look 
upon range after range of mountains. 

The windows of our rooms face the Presidential 
Range—Washington directly in front—and we en- 
joyed watching the trains, which looked like cater- 
pillars crawling up a wall. One day there were six 
in sight at one time, which is very unusual. There is 
an engine to every carriage, which goes behind and 
pushes the car up. Many automobiles have made the 
ascent, and in the early summer there was a competi- 
tive race, a large number entering; but after the 
hotels were opened for the season this was forbidden 
on account of tourists going up in carriages. We 
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also found them a grave annoyance, the horses being 
unused to them. There was always danger of acci- 
dent when driving. 

There have been many days when the mountain 
showed forth in all its splendor, especially near sun- 
set, when the clouds resting just on its crest looked 
like a burning voleano. Again there were days when 


the clouds did not cease to hover around it, although . 


others might be in sunshine. 

How the heart keeps singing, “ Thanks be to God 
for mountains.” They always bring strength and an 
uplift of spirit, with a renewed desire to dwell on the 
higher planes. Their changing beauty, their lights 
and shadows, their mists which, clouding the base, 
gradually roll away, all leave pictures on the walls of 
memory that are a precious possession to be recalled 
at will. Then, too, they are so steadfast, so true, 
like a faithful friend, unmoved by storms and tem- 
pests, and withstanding time, their presence ever 
helpful and their memory a benediction. 

From one end of the porch we step into the balsam 
woods, so full of healing fragrance, where numerous 
paths make walking so easy one searce notices the rise 
and fall of the ground; and. how grand are these 
primeval forests, where trees have grown their full 
height, tlourished for years, then fallen like some 
stricken monarch, and lie there to decay until the 
walking stick can easily pierce through them. 
These are often covered with mosses, which adds such 
beauty to tree and rock and ground, and among it are 
beds of scarlet bunch berries, which one must see in 
their native beauty to thoroughly enjoy, so beautiful 
they are in their beds of green. What a temptation 
to gather and send to some far-off dear one, that they 
may carry a breath of the mountains with our love. 
One may walk for miles along these paths, commun- 
ing with nature, and only at long intervals meeting 
some other pleasure seeker who has wandered from 
the hotel. 

One beautiful morning we took a new path up Mt. 
Deception, which is truly named, and went on and on, 
for the pure air is so stimulating one does not realize 
they are climbing. It was so still, so peaceful. A 
feeling of holiness seemed to fill all space. Not a 
bird or squirrel broke the quietude. The heart was 
bowed in awe to be thus alone, beyond the sound of 
any human voice, beyond all help if needed, when 
suddenly, as though sounded in my ear, the one word, 
* Bears!” thrilled through me, a word that I had 
not heard spoken while here. However, the impres 
sion was so strong the footsteps instantly turned 
homeward, and that two miles was covered in shorter 
time than it took to make them. Then it seemed 
foolish, for I did want to get the view; but the feeling 
was justified when next day we learned a gentleman 
had seen a cub a short distance above where the 
home turn was made. He knew the mother was not 
far off, but did not stay to make her acquaintance. 

The Ammonoosue River finds its source farther up 
the mountain side, and after passing through pic- 
turesque gorges, and making some fine falls over 
rocks, winds its way down at the foot of the sloping 
lawn, and a walk along its banks, through a wood of 
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pine, birch and oak trees, richly repays for any effort 
it might take. The small strip of level land here is 
used for golf links, and at 5 o’clock p.m., and in the 
early morning, the sheep are turned into it. What a 
picture they made! But it was rather a sad thought 
that the flock, which numbered two hundred when we 
first came, was now reduced to fifty. Here, also, are 
the gardens, where the fresh vegetables are raised. 
Besides the golf every other entertainment is fur- 
nished for guests—riding, with riding master in at- 
tendance; driving, bowling, croquet, billiards, swim- 
ming pool, ete.—so time need not hang heavy on any 
hands. 

Thus we have many forms of nature—so near to 
our hearts—during the day, and for evening, art, ir 
the way of finest music, and Paris gowns, which are 
a wonder to behold; but my “ Rose of Joy” is the 
quiet walk through the balsam wood. 

On the 1st of Ninth month we turned regretfully 
away from this heart of the White Mountains and 
started for Poland Springs, Maine, passing through 
the wonderful Crawford Notch, the mountains rising 
high on one side and a steep precipice on the other. 
Autumn had already sent her whisperings through 
the forest, and many brilliant colors added to the 
beauty that held us spellbound. The little river far 
below, dashing over rocks, hurrying away, danced 
and sparkled in the sunshine. Why did it want to 
leave this grand home to be lost sometime, some- 
where, in the midst of the great ocean. How like poor 
human life, rushing on to attain some goal, which, 
alas! is often so disappointing. For miles we went 
through grandeur such as only mountains can show, 
going down, down, to eventually reach the lowlands, 
passing the beautiful Sebago Lake, and many othes 
places of interest, arriving at Danville Junction in 
good season, finding the four-horse stage there to 
meet and take us to a hotel six miles distant. This 
drive, in good weather, is always a delight, and we 
were favored. The climb of 800 feet, the country, 
with its many stretches of uncultivated land, so dif- 
ferent from Pennsylvania’s broad fields of grain; the 
wide stone walls and rustic fences, made of the roots 
of trees standing on edge, some ten and twelve feet 
high, each has a charm of its own. 

Then this hotel, than which there is no finer nor 
better kept in the country, situated on an eminence, 
overlooks a lawn of 75 acres, part of which is devoted 
to golf links. The grass being cut or rolled every 
day, it looks like a velvet carpet. 

At the foot of the lawn three beautiful lakes are 
spread out six miles, and from the opposite bank rise 
the foothills of the mountains, for we still have a fine 
view of that great range forty miles away. This 
morning (the 22d) I see from my window the top and 
far down the sides of Washington is covered with 





snow. No wonder. The mercury here stands at 30 
degrees. How beautiful it is, bathed in the pink glow 


of sunrise, reminding one of the “ Jungfrau,” and 
looking like a blushing bride greeting the sovereign 
as he crosses the continent to meet her. Those who 
linger in slumber will miss this glory, for soon the 
veil will be drawn. Lafayette also has its baptism of 
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snow. The Ricker farm consists of 2,600 acres, the 
dairy of 75 fancy stock, greenhouses and flower gar- 
dens that furnish a constant supply for table decora- 


tion. One great feature is the library, which is the 
Maine State building at Chicago Fair, taken down 


and rebuilt here, used for art gallery and a library, 
containing four thousand books, all free for use of 
guests. 

From one end of hotel porch we step into an oak 
and pine wood, included in the lawn, liberally sup- 
plied with seats, its chiefest delight being the 
many gray squirrels which feed from your hand 
(nuts being bountifully supplied from table or coun- 
ter), climb on your shoulder, or’search in your pocket. 
A gentleman at our table kindly took a snap shot of 
one sitting on my shoulder eating, and another with 
his head in my side bag, choosing his favorite nut. I 
hope some time to see this at Buck Hill Falls. Bui 
with all these pleasures and luxuries, the grand moral 
of the management is that no bar or liquor of any 
kind is on the place; and while it is often said, “ A 
hotel cannot be run with success without these,” the 
contrary is proven, for this one, even with its prices, 
is always full, and while having enlarged it much last 
winter the owners are going to do still more before 
another season. 

The last of the month we bid good-bye to this 
charming place, and after a short stay in Boston will 
return home, after a summer of pleasure, and, 
trust, profit. 

Exvisa H. Scnorrerp. 


Poland Springs, Maine, Ninth month 22d, 1904. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


[To our disappointment we did not succeed in getting an 
account of Ohio Yearly Meeting at the time, and are very glad 
of the opportunity of publishing the following !etter written 
to one formerly a member of that meeting. ] 


beautiful season 
ago was selected for Ohio 
Can thy mind not picture 
it? The stillness of nature after the months of 
growth, the bright sky, the cool air, the culmination 
of summer beauty and fruitage, and the dear old 
place where thee has met with us. I think I have not 
known a more charming season to the eye, nor the at- 
mosphere more delightful, than we had during the 
most of the time of our gathering. 

The meeting for ministers and elders, on Seventh- 
day, was one of peaceful quiet, wherein the spoken 
word seemed especially adapted to the little company 
assembled. On First-day, both morning and after- 
noon, the meetings were quiet and attentive. John 
J. Cornell spoke at length at each session, in the 
morning dwelling upon the outward dispensation as 
recorded in the Old Testament, and which led to the 
fullness of that vouchsafed to us in the life of Jesus. 
In the afternoon his discourse logically set forth that 
spiritual progress which Peter presents so graphically 
and assures us that if it abounds the heart shall not 
be barren or unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The clear, simple and full exposition 


Dear Friend: Once more the 
which nearly a century 


Yearly Meeting is past. 


of each subject held the attentive audiences to the 
last word, and seemed to be food convenient for 
them. 

Throughout the business sessions of the week har- 
mony prevailed, and evidence was again given tq the 
beauty of the established custom of thus leaving be- 
hind us for a season as much as may be the pressure 


.of ordinary business affairs, and collective ly center- 


ing thought upon that which stimulates advancement 
in best living. What a contrast between the broad 
field of practical thought brought before us at this 
time in the epistles received from our corresponding 
yearly meetings—applied Christianity, we may call 


it—and that which our ears were accustomed to hear 


from the same sources many years ago. Who shall 
say that what seems to us now as quaint formalism 
in expression was not then the vehicle for spiritual 
refreshment, adequate and wholesome. 

Again, we had opportunity to admire the wise 
scope of our queries, which assuredly grow to be less a 
form and more and more a stimulant to guarded living 
as we more fully recognize their application to our go- 
ing out and coming in each day. Again we were stim- 
ulated to hold fast to our First-day school work, and 
encouraged by reports of philanthropic efforts 
throughout our membership, especially in the direc- 
tion of temperance legislation. 

Our later sessions were favored by the presence of 
Mary Travilla, who continued her labors from this 
point to other meeting centers. At the meeting for 
worship on Fourth-day, J. J. Cornell was again led 
into extended service. He dwelt impressively upon 
religion as a thing wholly distinct from doctrine, and 
in a manner to arrest and enlarge thought. 

The wide diversity of gift in presenting spiritual 
thought was markedly exemplified in the service of 
Mary Travilla, which followed, wherein heavenly 
peace and love were portrayed by figures drawn from 
the storehouse of nature, and exhortation to purity in 
every relation in life found its expression in the lan- 
guage of a poetic temperament. 

Fifth-day, Ninth month 1st, brought the closing 
session, and we could gratefully acknowledge the 
favors that had attended the meeting. That we could 
once more have the strengthening presence of some 
far advanced in years was felt to be an especial 
favor. Touching and tender counsel was handed 
forth, and those who had for many years known these 
yearly meetings and partings and worked harmoni- 
ously together felt renewedly the cementing ties. 

To our visiting friends heartfelt thanks went forth 
for the favor of their presence and ministry, and the 
parting came with hopes to meet in another year. 

Cordially, 


“ The Knou.” M. G. H. 


Charles Wagner, in an interview in Philadelphia, 
the other day, expressed his belief that the world 
must return to simplicity of ideals, if it is to enjoy 
life in the true sense. To the question, “ Can this be 
done in the city?” he responded with ringing em- 
phasis: “ Yes, for a man lives not in a city, but in 
his own heart.” 





’ 
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THE CRUSADES. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS. No. 36. 
Read Isaiah, viii., 9-12; xiv., 12-23. 
If they do that which is evil in my sight, that they obey not my 


voice, then I will repent of the good wherewith I said I 
would benefit them.—Jer., xviii., 10. 


It is not our purpose to take up in any detail the 
story of the crusades. The first movement eastward 
was that of successive mobs. Sixty thousand fol- 
lowed Peter the Hermit, plundering and destroying 
as they went. The peoples of Hungary and Bulgaria 
turned upon them and slaughtered thousands. Other 
disorderly crowds followed to meet like conditions. 
Gibbon estimates that three hundred thousand lives 
were lost before the ordered armies set out, resulting 
only in the presence at Constantinople of a few thou- 
sands of fugitives. Not less than another three hun- 
dred thousand followed the military chiefs of the 
various converging armies. After almost incredible 
hardships, the loss of many thousands; after brutal- 
ity, treachery and debauchery unutterable, these 
armies at last conquered Palestine and captured 
Jerusalem in 1099. A kingdom was there instituted 
under Godfrey, the chief of the armies, which main- 
tained itself, with some intervals, until 1244. This 
period was one of constant war. The second crusade 
was brought on by the loss of an important’city, 
Edessa. It was led by Louis VII. of France and 
Conrad LI. of Germany; but, in spite of lavish waste 
of life and treasure, nothing was accomplished. The 
great Saracen leader and king, Saladin, rose to power 
soon after, and his capture of Jerusalem in 1187 
aroused Europe to new efforts. Frederick Barba- 
rossa of Germany, Richard I. of England, and Philip 
of France were the leaders of the third crusade. 
Frederick lost his life on the way, and his army ac- 
complished nothing. Richard, called the Lion-Heart- 
ed, and deserving the name by every form of brutal- 
ity and violence, and Philip, who might perhaps be 
called the Fox-Hearted, played at cross purposes, and 
destroyed by their plots and counterplots any chance 
of success. A treaty was made with Saladin allowing 
free passage of pilgrims to and from the holy places, 
and granting to the Christian powers a strip of land 
along the coast of Palestine. The fourth crusade was 
diverted by the commercial interests of Venice into 
an attack on Constantinople, the capital of a Chris- 
tian empire. The city was captured and its religion 
made subject to the papacy for a time, barely more 
than half a century. 

The fifth crusade was of a different type. We 
must remember that the conflict between the empire 
and the papacy had continued and was still to con- 
tinue for many centuries—indeed, has not yet been 
altogether ended. We must remember, also, the con- 
flict of the empire with the growing freedom of the 
city communes, the alliance of the papacy with the 
latter, and the victory of the communes at Legnano 
in 1176. Out of this struggle, and the events which 
followed, the papacy won the overlordship of large 
and important territories in Italy, which were thus 
lost to the empire. In 1212 the brilliant and youth- 
ful king of Sicily was offered the crown of the em- 
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pire by a group of German subjects, wearied out with 
a long contest between rival claimants. Frederic of 
Sicily accepted the offer and was supported by the 
pope in return for the promised recognition of the 
papal supremacy over the Italian States. But, when 
established as emperor, Frederic was almost foreed 
into the attempted conquest of the Lombard city com- 
munes, and thus was, like his predecessors, set in op- 
position to the papacy. Frederic LI. had promised to 
go to the holy land, and the pope seized upon this 
promise to delay his action against the communes. 
He was ordered to redeem his vow, and, still delay- 
ing, was excommunicated. On his side the emperor 
undertook to arouse the other kings of Europe to the 
dangers of the papal claims; but nevertheless he pre 
pared to set out on the crusade. Finally he set sail 
without making his peace with the Church, and, hav 
ing been anathematized for not going, he was now 
doubly anathematized for going. This conflict con 
tinued through Frederie’s life and that of his sucees- 
sors, and we will not speak further of it here. Fred 
erie won more by diplomacy than earlier crusaders 
had by the sword. Jerusalem was restored to the 
Christians, as well as a great strip of country leading 
to the coast; but, in spite of his gains, this treaty 
worked rather against the fair fame of Frederic than 
for it, since it involved recognition of the infidel on 
other terms than war to the death. Frederic was in 
many respects a modern rather than a medieval man. 
He was a scholar, and weleomed to his court scholars 
of all peoples, even Mohammedans and Jews. He did 
much by reviving interest in the classics and in early 
philosophy to usher in the great revival of learning 
which was to follow a few generations later. 

Other crusades followed, including even children’: 
crusades, but nothing was won, and in 1244 Jerusa 
lem was finally lost. 

The brutality, falsehood and every other form of 
evil displayed in the crusades was, of course, merely 
a display of conditions already existing; out of the 
movement came renewed interest in travel, in science, 
in literature; came a great expansion of commerce, 
with improved means of communication, and a de- 
struction of much of the prejudice against foreigners, 
including even “ infidels,” which had characterized 
the narrow medieval mind. The crusades were not, 
of course, an original cause of advance—there are no 
original causes—but they are a series of strikmg 
events in the great chain of causation, which display 
the working out of forces deeply implanted in human 
nature. 


Topies.—The Crusades and Their Leaders, The 
Children’s Crusades, The Conquest of Constantino- 
ple, Holy Wars. 

References.—Ludlow’s “ Age 
Emerton’s “ Medieval Europe,” Cox’s “The Cru- 
sades,” Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,’ Milman’s 
“ History of Latin Christianity,” Scott’s “‘ Talisman,” 
“ Tvanhoe,” “ Count Robert of Paris.” 


of the Crusades,” 


It takes two to speak the truth—one to speak and 
another to hear.—Thoreau. 
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ELIZABETH LLoyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


BUSINESS MANAGER : CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 8, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters te N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


LIVING SIMPLY. 

Tue visit to this country of the apostle of the simple 
life has set us to asking what the simple life really is. 
There is much honest difference of opinion concern- 
ing what is simple and what is complex, but one of the 
secrets of living simply is just to do, day by day and 
hour by hour, the nearest duty bravely and lovingly. 

Oftentimes when we begin the day’s work we are 
discouraged because there are so many things waiting 
The first point to be decided is, which of 
these are duties, and which can be left undone with- 


to be done. 


out causing any one inconvenience or unhappiness. 
A duty is plainly something that is due—to God; and 
we can pay our obligations to God only by serving his 
children, in the home, in the neighborhood, in the 
Hav- 


ing separated the duties from the things that ought 


State, or in the larger federation of the world. 


not to concern us, the next thing is to decide what is 
the nearest duty. In order to know this we must keep 
in touch with God and follow His leading. After the 
moment of quiet waiting to know what ought to be 
done first, the next thing is to perform cheerfully the 
service to which we are called. 

The basis of all true courage is the consciousness 
that there is a strength greater than our own, from 
which we may draw according to our needs. If our 
first duty is to bury a great sorrow so that its shadow 
may not fall upon other lives, the strength to come 


out of the darkness into the sunshine will be given- 


to us by One who knows our weakness. This same 
Friend will make it possible also for us to bear with 
out flinching whatever of present trouble has come 
into our lives through the misfortunes or sins of our 
selves or others. It is not right for us to waste our 
energies in worrying over what we cannot alter. If 
we can mend matters let us take hold and do it; if we 
vannot change the situation, let us accept it and thank 
God that it is no worse. 

The foundation of all true happiness is loving ser- 


vice. It matters not how much we have or what may 





be our surroundings, the joy of living will not be ours 
unless we express the love that is in our hearts by do- 
ing something for somebody. The drudgery that 
makes up a great part of our daily work is endurable 
because of the consciousness that we are doing it to 
make life brighter or better for those who are dear to 
us. We enjoy work that would otherwise be distaste- 
ful, and learn to do it thoroughly and well, because we 
feel that it is helpful to some whose lives touch ours. 

Often our nearest duty is to seek rest or recreation. 
An overworked body is frequently accompanied by 
nerves that are on edge and a fault-finding tongue. 
If the choice must be made between the two, it is 
better to have dust on the furniture than the memory 
of cross words on the conscience. And it is easier to 
rest the body when the mind is stayed on God. If 
one resolutely turns the thoughts away from the trials 
and vexations of the hour, even fifteen minutes spent 
quietly on a couch will refresh both body and mind. 
In addition to these brief rests, every one should have 
longer seasons of recreation and renewal. 

The problem of living simply is an individual prob- 
lem, and each one must settle it for himself. No one 
is qualified to decide what clothes his neighbor ought 
to wear, how large a house he should build, or what 
he ought to put into it. Neither is it necessary for 
any of us to use up our energies trying to do as our 
neighbors do; for so long as we are determined to do 
this, life will: become more and more complicated. 
3ut every loving, earnest man or woman who resolves 
to cut loose from the non-essentials and do each day 
the duty that is nearest will make it easier for others 
to live the simple life. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

The first Universal Congress of Lawyers and J urists 
met for three davs last week in Festival Hall, on the 
World’s Fair grounds. Associate Justice David J. 
Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court, pre- 
sided. In an address on “ International Arbitration 
and The Hague Tribunal” former Secretary of State 
John W. Foster said: 

It has been reported in the press that the Secretary of the 
Navy has announced himself as in favor of a navy equal to 
the greatest navy in the world. I trust he has been misquoted. 
Our Government should hold itself ready to enter into an agree- 
ment for international disarmament, and not for the increase 
of the navy. This country should hold itself to other and far 


more peaceful pursuits in the settlement of strife than to the 
making of implements of destruction and death. 


The opinion was expressed generally by the distin- 
guished delegates from every nation represented that 
the congress marked an epoch in the relations existing 
between the lawvers of the world, which relationship 
would be far-reaching in finally establishing a com- 
plete understanding between nations leading to the 
eventual extinction of war. 
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The International Peace Congress began its ses- 
sions in Tremont Temple, Boston, on the 3d, the spa- 
cious auditorium being overcrowded, with hundreds 
unable to gain admission. Edwin D. Mead, chairman 
of the Committee on Organization, introduced See- 
retary of State John Hay, who delivered the address 
of welcome. Secretary Hay said that this country’s 
greatest men had been warm advocates of peace. He 
agreed with Tolstoi that religion is the remedy for 
war. He called attention to President Roosevelt’s re- 
cent promise to invite the nations to a second con- 
ference at The Hague to continue the beneficent work 
of the conference of 1899. He spoke of the war be- 
tween Russia and Japan, and expressed the hope that 
a way may be found in the near future to establish an 
honorable peace between the two nations. 

John Percival, Bishop of Hereford, expressed his 
gratitude that Secretary Hay’s address had been 
given in behalf of the President of the United States 
as well as in his own behalf, and said in conclusion: 
* Our hope for peace is fixed upon the international 
policy of the United States in vears to come.” 


Lafeadio Hearn, the well-known author, whose 
books have done so much to portray Japanese life to 
the readers of English, died in Tokio, Japan, Ninth 
month 26th. He was the son of an Irish father and 
a Greek mother, and was born on one of the Ionian 
Isles. He was educated with a view to entering the 
Catholic priesthood, but realizing that the church 


was not his voeation he left his home in a spirit of 


adventure and came to America. His sketches of 
Creole life in Louisiana attracted the attention of a 
New York publishing house, which sent him to the 
West Indies to picture the life there. Later he went 
to Japan, learned the Japanese language, ate their 
food, wore their clothing, and married a Japanese 
wife. He was a lecturer on English at the Tokio Uni- 
versity. Among his best known books are “ Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan,” “* Out of the East,” ‘‘ Koboro,” 
“Gleanings in Buddha Fields,” “‘ Exoties and Retro- 
spections,” * Kotto ” and *“* Kwaidan.”’ 


The Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers, of which 
Anna Janney Lippincott is president, will be held in 
the Church of the New Jerusalem, Philadelphia, on 
the 26th, 27th and 28th of this month. Special at- 
tention will be given to kindergarten work. It is de- 
clared that but one child, trained in a kindergarten, 
has appeared before the Juvenile Court since the 
foundation of that tribunal. This is regarded as so 
great an indication of its efficiency in the training of 
children that the mothers are determined to devote 
special study to the methods involved. Anna Wil- 
liams, superintendent of kindergartens in this city, has 
been invited to address the convention. Among other 
important topics that will receive attention are child 
labor, Mormonism, the Juvenile Court, child study, 
moral training, improper nourishment and impor- 
tance of play. Children’s luncheons will also be con- 
sidered, and there will be practical demonstrations in 
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the art of putting up luncheon for a school child. 
Helen Christine Bennett, who has been in charge of 
the school gardens, will narrate her experiences of 
the summer. 


George Frisbie Hoar, who has been United States 
Senator from Massachusetts for twenty-seven years, 
died at Worcester, Mass., on Ninth month 30th, in his 
seventy-eighth vear. Honored as a statesman in his 
own country, his attack on the administration for its 
annexation of foreign possessions gave him world- 
wide prominence. The Boston Transcript says of 
hum: 


In George Frisbie Hoar, Massachusetts loses her first citizen. 
From American statecraft is taken one of its most venerable 
and conscientious exponents; from American public life one 
of its few remaining Bayards; from the American forum al- 
muost the last of a generation of stately orators; from Ameri- 
can letters an exemplar of simple sparkling English; and from 
the American people one whose public and private life were 
alike without reproach. Others may have attained greater emi- 
nence in special spheres of usefulness; but, measured by 
breadth of public service, none surpassed, if any equaled, his 
ability and achievements. 

In a message of sympathy to the Senator’s son, 
Rockwood Hoar, President Roosevelt said: 

The loss is not yours only, but of all those who believe in 
the lofty standard of purity, integrity and fearlessness in pub- 
lie life. 

Commissioner Carroll D. Wright speaks of him in 
these words: 

Senator Hoar cannot be compared with any other man of his 
epoch. He had no enemies because of his fairness to oppo- 
nents. His whole career was marked by a deep concern for all 
public interests and an unswerving integrity. 


A lone priest sent by Mother Katherine, formerly 
Katherine Drexel, of Philadelphia, to reclaim the 
Winnebago Indians in Nebraska from degradation 
and debauchery, has won a complete victory against 
grafters, who have for twenty years robbed the Win- 
nebagoes of about $250,000 annually. One year ago 
Mother Katherine sent Father Schell to investigate 
conditions. The funds of the Indians were being 
caten up by usurious notes, obtained, it is alleged, by 
fraud. Father Schell succeeded in having himself 
appointed business agent of the Indians. The thirty 
grafters have been ordered to leave the reservation, 
and $120,000 worth of notes has been declared void. 
It is said that Mother Katherine will erect several In- 
dian schools on the reservation. 

On Ninth month 27th President Roosevelt re- 
ceived at the White House about seventy-five mem- 
bers of the International Congress of Arts and 
Sciences, headed by the president of the congress, 
Professor Simon Neweomb, and 
The President said: 


Professor Hugo 


Munsterbere. 


Perhaps the happiest feature of our modern-world life is the 
steadily increasing recognition of the fact that it must be a 
world life; that no nation can hope for the fullest development 
if it confines itself exclusively within its own boundaries; that 
progress must come from a frank recognition of the fact that 
each nation can help others and can be helped by them. I feel 
that these gatherings all help to prepare the way for the time 
when the great rules of right and equity shall prevail among 
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the nations exactly as they now in highly civilized countries 
prevail among individuals. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce received a 
cable message on the 29th ult. from the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of Great Britain, to the ef- 
fect that the organization had just passed a unani- 
mous resolution in favor of a standing treaty of arbi- 
tration with the United States, and received the fol- 
lowing reply: ‘‘ Boston Chamber of Commerce learns 
with pleasure action of your influential organization, 
and cordially reciprocates friendly sentiments ex- 
pressed in your cable.” 


A peace congress of the Central American repub- 
lies has been held and a treaty signed binding them 
to submit disputes to arbitration and to prevent one 
republic from being invaded by its enemies from an- 
other. It is to be hoped that the plans adopted will 
discourage insurrections and bring the republics con- 
cerned into permanently friendly relations. These 
republics are setting a good example to more preten- 
tious nations by agreeing to submit their contentions 
to arbitration. 


The President was waited upon last week by the 
dignitaries of the Armenian Church, including the 
archbishops of the Church in Turkey and Dr. Jean 
Loris Melikoff, a delegate to the Peace Congress in 
Boston. They informed the President that the 
Turkish Government systematically suppressed the 
facts concerning outrages committed by the Turks on 
Armenians, and urged that the American Govern- 
ment and other powers take action to prevent further 
massacres of Armenians. They will attend the Peace 
Congress, and there will present their views more 


fully. 


BIRTHS. 


COCKS.—At Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., Ninth month 29th, 
1904, to Isaac M. and Elizabeth Cocks, a son, who is named 
Anthony Raymond. 


LEWIS.—At Radnor, Pa., on Seventh month 23d, 1904, to 
Levi and Henrietta Beistle Lewis, a son, who is named Tryon 


Lewis. 


PASSMORE.—At Chatham, Pa., on Ninth month 17th, 1904, 
to Thomas L. and Emma Brosius Passmore, a daughter, named 
Anna Brosius Passmore. 


POWNALL.—Near Coatesville, Chester County, Pa., on the 
9th of Ninth month, 1904, to Vincent S. and Bertha Walton 
Pownall, a daughter, who is named Mary Walton Pownall. 


QUIMBY.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Ninth month 28th, 1904, to 
Frank Haviland and Elizabeth Purdy Quimby, a daughter, who 
is named Margaret Pierce Quimby. 


MARRIAGES. 


HEALD—MARSHALL.—On Ninth month 28th, 1904, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the home of the bride, Norway, Kennett 
Township, Chester County, Pa., Cora R., daughter of Charles 
and Mary D. Marshall, and Charles F. Heald, of West Grove, 
Pa. 


WALTON—PUSEY.—By Friends’ ceremony, on Ninth month 
28th, 1904, at the home of the bride, near Kennett Square, Pa., 
Anna W., daughter of Henry W. Pusey, and Edward B., son 
of Bennett S. Walton, of London Grove, Chester County, Pa. 
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DEATHS. 

BROSIUS.—At the German Hospital, Philadelphia, on Ninth 
month 17th, 1904, Edwin Brosius, in the 20th year of his age. 

Five days before his death he suffered an attack of appendi- 
citis, and was taken to the hospital for treatment, but the 
disease had made such progress that he was unable to rally 
after the operation. He was the youngest child of Mahlon G. 
and Anna M. Brosius, of Chatham, Pa., and was a young man 
of unusual purity of character and conduct. It was said of 
him by an older brother who had lived with him during most 
of his life that he had never heard Edwin use a profane or vul- 
gar word. At his funeral touching allusion was made to the 
fact that during his life no unkind or undutiful word had ever 
been used by him to his parents. 

After graduating at Chatham Grammar School he had at- 
tended George School for two years, and was preparing to take 
a course at Pennsylvania State College. During school life he 
was a good student, taking a lively interest not only in his 
studies, but also in the athletic sports and other interests of 
his fellows. To his parents his death came as a double be- 
reavement, his brother, Willis P. Brosius, having met his death, 
by accident, two years ago. 

John Ruskin’s question to young men was, “Is it the effort 
of your lives to be chaste, knightly, faithful, holy in thought, 
lovely in word and deed ?” This is a high standard, but those 
of us who knew Edwin Brosius can testify that he was faith- 
ful in all these things. Te ka 2. 


DOUDNA.—On Seventh month 9th, 1904, at her home in 
Quaker City, Eastern Ohio, Rachel L. Doudna, a valued member 
of Richland Monthly Meeting. 

She was the daughter of Levi and Rachel Benson, born in 
Harford County, Md., Ninth month 24th, 1827. About the year 
1837 she was brought by her parents to Ohio, and they settled 
near her late residence. In 1862 she was married to Jesse 
Doudna and became the mother of three children. In speak- 
ing of her a friend who had known her but a few months, 
but in that time well, said that in her character as a mother 
he had found what seemed to him an ideal. The children, 
though for years in business, came back to her with their 
problems, successes, or whatever there might be. Her counsel 
prevailed. The husband and father departed this life in 1880. 

She was a lifelong member of the Society of Friends, de- 
votedly attached to its interests. While strong in her beliefs, 
she was liberal towards others, and was a power for good in 
her neighborhood. Her mind was enriched by years of re- 
search, by the study of modern problems, and by religious 
thought and conviction. With all this she kept in close con- 
tact with the people in their needs, and in spirit did not grow 
old. Her heart and purse were open to the needy without os- 
tentation. 

The distressing conditions that follow the use of intoxicants 
deeply touched her sympathy, and she was ready to unite with 
whoever and whatever gave promise of uplifting the fallen, or 
preventing others from falling. Peace and arbitration were of 
especial interest to her. 

She trusted in the promises of God. When the end ap- 
proached she met it with the hope and trust that is given to 
those who have shown a controlling desire to follow the Lord. 


HUSBAND.—At his home Deer Creek, Md., on Ninth month 
22d, 1904, William P. Husband, aged 58 years; a birthright 
member of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


LAING.—On Ninth month 17th, 1904, at Plainfield, N. J., 
Mary H. Laing, in the 84th year of her age. A life-long imem- 
her of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting. She was evei 
faithful at meeting as long as health permitted, and was ever 
ready with a cheerful word to all. 

“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, from hence 
forth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors; and their works do follow them.” 

SHARPLES.—R. Ellen, daughter of Alfred D. and Rachel 
Roberts Sharples, of West Chester, Pa., was released from her 


suffering Tenth month 3d, 1904 (typhoid fever), in her 21st 
year. 





WILLIAM INGRAM. 


The following account of the life and last illness of our 
Friend is taken in greater part from a local paper: 


“William Ingram’s labors for human freedom and justice 
have made his name an honored one, not only in this country, 
but in England and the continent, wherever his activities led 
him. His energies were given to alleviating the condition of 
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the masses in the crowded sections or improving prison condi- 
tions, thus making his influence widely felt. He was an ideal 
neighbor, peaceful in all his relations and kind to a host of ac- 
quaintances. 

“The history of his only illness in 79 years dates from Eighth 
month 23d. While at the World’s Fair he was taken ill. Ac- 
customed to taking things philosophically, he expected Nature 
to work a cure. His son, wife and daughter were with him, 
and concluded it was best to remove him to his home for medi- 
cal treatment. A slight improvement in his condition being 
noticeable, the party started the thirty-hour journey home- 
ward. When he reached his home the seriousness of his sick- 
ness was realized. His daughter, Emily Ingram, a physician, 
attended him. He lingered until First-day, Ninth month 4th. 
He was a member of the meeting of Friends at Fifteenth and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. 

“In the stormy times before the Civil War William Ingram 
was one of the best-known characters in the Southern States. 
His presence in a town was generally followed by the mys- 
terious disappearance of the most intelligent and valuable 
slaves. He pursued his business of tea-selling during the day- 
time, but when the first dark night came, he started a little 
group of negroes on their way to Canada. According to his 
carefully-kept records, exactly two hundred slaves were set 
free by his efforts, and enabled to reach the North without be- 
ing recaptured. 

“As might be expected, he had narrow escapes while carry- 
ing out his own private policy of emancipation. His house and 
store at Petersburg, Va., were burned over his head. He was 
arrested several times, and spent a number of days in prison. 
In one town he was driven out with threats of tar and feath- 
ers if he dared to return. He promptly accepted the chal- 
lenge, came back a few days later, and brought away with 
him one of the highest-priced slaves in the town, one who had 
a local regutation as an evangelist. 

“William Ingram was an Englishman by birth. At the 
time that ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ first appeared, he was gener- 
ally pointed out as the original of the Quaker in Mrs. Stowe’s 
story. 

“ Before leaving England he was the means of starting the 
first ‘ragged school’ in the slums of Liverpool. The movement 
was taken up by philanthropists, and afterwards reached large 
proportions until it finally was absorbed by the present 
‘Board School’ system of free education. 

“He lias also been noted as an advoeate of prison reform, 
having been secretary of the Pennsylvania Prison Reform So- 
ciety for thirty-six years. It has been mainly due to his en- 
deavors that matrons are now on duty in all police stations. 

“In spite of his advanced age he was hale and active to the 
last. In 1901 he journeyed unattended to the North Cape, to 
have a view of the Midnight Sun. 

“He strongly resembled Walt Whitman in appearance, and 
was for many years the poet’s personal friend. When Whit- 
man was living in sickness and poverty at Camden, it was 
William Ingram who discovered his condition, and had him 
made comfortable for the remainder of his life. 

“Scattered about the old, three-story, stone homestead are 
all manner of relics of Whitman—his thick pen, his wide hats, 
coarse boots, his pewter mug, his first copy of ‘ Leaves of 

rass.” 

“* Write it down,’ said the venerable old Abolitionist, re- 
cently, ‘that you have seen a man who has no regrets. For 
nearly sixty years I have been helping to educate the children 
of the slums, to set free the negro slaves, and to reform the 
prisoners in our jails; and if I had my life to live over again 
I would not change a day of it.’” 


NOTES. 


The meeting of Philadelphia First-day School Association, 
to be held in Race Street Meeting House, Eleventh month 5th, 
will be of especial interest, and all should arrange to attend 
who can possibly do so. The graded course of lessons for use 
next year will be explained. 


The Literature and Social Section of the Young Friends’ 
Association will hold its meetings in the auditorium of the 
Y. F. A., 140 North Fifteenth Street, on the third Second-day 
evening of each month, at 8 p.m. First meeting to be held 
Tenth month 7th. All are cordially invited to be present. 


American co-education impressed and pleased Charles Wag- 


ner. He observed it in the Friends’ Boarding School at West- 


town. “The system exemplifies what I have preached in 
France,” he said. “There the sexes are separated, and the re- 
result is far from satisfactory. I saw in Westtown boys and 
girls at luncheon together. Afterward I saw them in the school 
rooms with flowers about them, as if to bring the cheerful 
fields within doors.” 


The house and barns, the old homestead of the late Daniel 
Zavitz, Coldstream, Ontario, were totally destroyed by fire 
about 4 p.m., Ninth month 30th. The fire was caused by a 
spark from the engine while filling the silo, and the strong 
wind then blowing toward the house made it impossible to save 
any of the buildings, though much of the contents was saved. 
Edgar M. Zavitz, who is the present possessor, with his family 
and mother, Susan W. Zavitz, were the occupants, and all es- 
caped without injury. There was a fair insurance on the 
property, but the loss at this season of the year will be heavy, 
and an old landmark of the township is gone. 


The Keswick Colony of Mercy, near Whitings, N. J., will 
celebrate its seventh anniversary on the 7th, 8th and 9th of 
this month. The colony is run in connection with the Kes- 
wick Gospel Mission, on Eighth Street, above Race, Philadel- 
phia, in the heart of the “ tenderloin” district, where services 
are nightly held and efforts made to reclaim men from their 
besetting sin of drink and lead them to the adoption of a 
Christian life. z 

Whitings is in the pine district, forty-four miles from Cam- 
den, and about ten miles from the ocean. A new building, 
costing $8,000, and all paid for, is about completed, and has 
been built almost entirely by the voluntary labor of the colon- 
ists. Those interested in mission work will be cordially wel- 
comed as visitors, either at the mission or at the colony. 


On Fourth-day morning, the 28th ultimo, Charles Wagner, 
John Wanamaker and Joseph Elkinton attended the meeting 
for worship at Fifteenth and Race Streets, and all spoke. 
Charles Wagner spoke at some length, addressing himself 
especially to the children. His message was very acceptable; 
though his English is somewhat broken, most of his hearers 
could understand his thought, and all were impressed by his 
sincerity and earnestness. 

The text of his sermon was “Be a man.” By way of illus- 
tration he said that a lamp may be very beautiful and very 
costly, but unless it gives a clear light it has no value as a 
lamp. A hammer may be shapely and artistic, but unless it is 
made of hard metal its blows will not drive in the nail. Even 
so, a human being, if he is to be of use in the world, must 
iuild his life of good material—he must be a man. And he 
must be a man of God, loving and serving mankind. 


SHALL WE GO ON WITH THE WORK? 


Promptly, on the publication of the article in the FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER of Ninth month 24th, on the “Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles,” the following note was received by the 
treasurer of the committee: 

“Tf so small an amount from each subscriber to FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER Will suffice for the work contemplated it should 
be forthcoming. 

“T enclose $1.00. 

“The names of the committee are a guarantee of loyal and 
efficient work.” 

Two other Friends promptly sent in one dollar each, and 
one Friend sent fifty cents. 

A day or two later this note came, enclosing $5.00: 

“Enclosed please find my check for small amount to be 
used by the Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Prin- 
ciples. I feel a great interest in the work of this committee. 
I look forward to an increase of membership in the Society of 
Friends, and I think it will be attained largely through the 
influénce of this committee. We need young people to fill our 
ranks.” 

At the present writing there has been no further response, 
either of support or criticism. Friends are little accus- 
tomed to contributing in small amounts to any or- 
ganized effort of our own Society. Many have taken 
it for granted, no doubt, that a goodly number would send in 
their contributions, and that one more or less would make very 
little difference. It is well to have it strikingly brought home 
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to us that, if we leave the responsibility in this matter to some 
one else the work either cannot go on, or the burden will have 
to come very heavily on a few. We must learn to work to- 
gether and all together. Whatever cause for discouragement 
any of us may feel exists in connection with our work as a 
religious society, comes very largely from the habit we have 
fallen into of allowing the responsibility to rest on some one 
else. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
KEY TO THE PROBLEM OF CRIME AMONG THE 
NEGROES. 
The following letter of Dr. Edward H. Magill appeared re- 
cently in the Philadelphia Ledger: 


“To the Editor of Public Ledger: 


“T have just read with much interest a carefully-prepared 
paper on the vexed question of ‘Negro Criminality,’ by Prof. 
Walter Wilcox, of Cornell University. I fully agree with the 
author when he says, on his title page, ‘Tout comprendre— 
c’est tout pardonner,’ but I feel, too, that it is a great mis- 
take in this free country of ours, the home of the oppressed of 
every nation, that anything should be said or done to array 
one nationality against another. Why should we compare sta- 
tistically the criminality of our Irish, or French, or German, 
or Italian, or African, or Spanish, or Austrian, or Chinese or 
Japanese populations with each other, or with pure native 
Americans (if there were any such except the Indians), and 
thus array class against class? Such statistics can serve no 
useful purpose, it seems to me, and in the case of the unfor- 
tunate African, who is by his very color clearly marked out, is 
most disastrous in its effect, strengthening the prejudice which 
we should strive not to feel against any class of our fellow- 
men. But if this comparison must be made, I would suggest 
that one sentence in Prof. Wilcox’s generally excellent-spirited 
little book (page 7) contains, in my judgment, the key to the 
whole problem of crime among the negroes, to wit: 


“*Tn proportion to population of the same age, the prisoners 
I po} g P 


between 20 and 30 are much more numerous than those of any 
earlier or later periods.’ 


“ Now, the colored or African race may at this time be, as a 
whole, constructively considered as between the ages of 20 and 
30, for the sad period of slavery, when they were under the 
control of their masters, may be regarded as the childhood of 
the race. Now their comparatively recent manumission puts 
them in this more lawless period of young manhood, and the 
time is coming when, through the admirable industrial train- 
ing in such schools as Hampton and Tuskegee, they will reach 
that reasonable period of full manhood over 30; and shall we 
not do all that we can to aid them in reaching it safely, by 
laying aside our prejudice against color and treating them as 
our equal fellows, so far as all rights and privileges of citizens 
are concerned? And, except this, I can see no safe way of 
passing from the present condition of arraying peoples and 
States against each other—so unfortunate a condition for the 
parts of our great Republic, that leads the entire world in so 
many of those things that tend to the development of the 
human race. Epwarp H. MaGILt.” 





EDWARD GRUBB ON THE NEGRO QUESTION. 

The following from the The Standard (London) contains in 
very concise form some points that it is important we should 
keep clearly before us, and should lose no opportunity of im- 
pressing on those who, in discussing the negro question, allow 


themselves to appear on the side of justifying lawlessness and 
brutality under certain conditions: 


“To the Editor of The Standard: 


“Sir: My attention has just been called to the article on the 
above subject by ‘An American Correspondent’ in The Stand- 
ard of the 6th inst. As I have lately returned from a visit to 
the Southern States, perhaps I may be allowed a few words in 
reply. 

“To the writer’s statement of the facts regarding the rela- 
tions between the two races, in the Northern and in the South- 
ern States, little exception can be taken, but it is not clear 
how far he intends to justify the existing state of feeling and 
practice. He nowhere declares himself in favor of negro edu- 
cation, or of the enfranchisement of the colored race, even sub- 
ject to a reasonable educational test; he does not justify Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s action in eating with Booker Washington; 
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but he does appear to condone the lynching of negroes for 
criminal assaults on white women and children. 

“If your correspondent would have English people form just 
conclusions in regard to the subjects upon which he wishes to 
inform them, there are certain facts and considerations which 
it is essential they should bear in mind, but to which he makes 
little, if any, allusion. 

“1. Only 24% per cent. of all the lynchings that occurred 
in America in 19 years were for criminal assaults (real or al- 
leged, actual or merely attempted) on women, whether white 
or black. On the other hand, 44 per cent. of those lynched 
were charged with murder. (The actual number of persons 
lynched from the beginning of 1885 to the autumn of 1903 was 
—For rape, etc., 697; for murder, 1,260; on other charges, 892; 
total, 2,849.) A similar proportion holds in the case of States 
such as Alabama, where lynchings are frequent, as in the Union 
generally. 

“2. In most cases the persons lynched have been untried, and 
therefore, in the eyes of the law, are presumably innocent. In 
several instances it has been discovered, too late, that the 
wrong person had been the victim. 

“3. For many generations the colored race were taught by 
the example of white men that the honor of negro women was 
of no account, and it is hardly a cause for wonder that this 
example should, after their liberation from slavery, have acted 
adversely on their morals. 


“4, An abominable prison system, in the Southern States, is 
annually turning loose upon society hundreds of colored men, 
and some whites, schooled in every conceivable vice. This sys- 
tem is retained on the ground that it is ‘ plenty good enough 
for niggers,’ and it is justified under the wholly false idea that 
the colcred person as such is inherently vicious and criminal, 
that attempts to reform him are useless, and that education 
only makes him worse. 


“5. The idea that people inclined to crime can be terrorized 
into decent conduct by ferocious punishments is known by every 
instructed person to be false. When public executions pre- 
vailed in England, and hanging was inflicted for every petty 
theft, crime was infinitely more prevalent than it is now. There 
is much evidence that the diseased imaginations of a certain 
sort of people are excited by these public horrors, that a kind 
of frenzied desire for notoriety seizes them, and that the very 
crimes which the public tortures are meant to put a stop to 
are not lessened by them, but increased. We have high au- 
thority for saying that ‘Satan does not cast out Satan.’ 


“6. The witnessing of such scenes as the burning alive and 
mutilation of a human being, as President Roosevelt power- 
fully pointed out in a letter to Governor Durbin, of Indiana, 
leaves indelible marks of demoralization and degradation on 
all those who are concerned in it. 


“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ EDWARD GRUBB. 


“The Howard Association, Devonshire Chambers, 
“E. C., September 13th.” 


ANSWERING THE QUERIES. 


Editors of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER: 


” 


The editorial on “The Queries” in this week’s paper goes 
into the subject at some length, and if the conclusions ar- 
rived at were in practice among us there would be no need 
of discussing any change. We appear to be at fault, not in 
the intentions designed by the Society, but in their applica- 
tion. For instance, we read the first, second and eighth 
queries separately at two monthly and quarterly meetings, 
and all the queries only once a year at the meetings prepara- 
tory to the yearly meeting. The consequence is that the 
queries relating to the addition and subtraction of member- 
ship receive almost the whole attention, and the other im- 
portant queries are neglected. When all the queries are read 
at the same meeting the time is so limited that there is very 
little concern that can be given to them. It reminds us of 
studying for the final examinations at school or college when 
it is necessary to get a certain amount of work done in a 
limited time. If different queries each time, in sets of three 
or four, might be read at the monthly and quarterly meetings, 
we could become better acquainted with their instructions, 
and we would be pleased instead of tired to have them in re- 
view at the final meeting. There is, I insist, as much sense 
in a proposition of this kind as in having the attendance and 
offending of members discussed so much, to the neglect of the 
other valuable queries. CHARLES PALMER. 
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THE RELATION OF SANITARY SCIENCE TO 
THE ALCOHOL DISEASE. 

{The following address by Dr. Alvin W. Atkinson is taken 
by permission from the Hahnemannian Monthly (Philadelphia) . 
[t was read by title before the New Jersey State Homeopathic 
Medical Society, and read before the Hahnemann Clinical Club 
of Trenton, N. J. A pamphlet reprint has been made from the 
Hahnemannian Monthly, and it is possible that a limited num- 
ber of copies may be had by those wishing to use it for dis- 
tribution. | 

Sanitary science is the science which includes a 
consideration of all that can be done for the preven- 
tion of disease and the promotion of the public health. 
The practicing physician must be, and is, the leader 
and director of ail sanitary science work, and it is my 
purpose to urge upon you the fact that the preven- 
tion of the alcohol disease must be included in that 
work. 

No, gentlemen, this is not a temperance lecture. 
I am not going to discuss the * liquor habit ’—there 
is no such thing as a liquor “ habit.” There are per- 
sons, few in number, with whom it is a custom to im- 
bibe alcoholics at certain times, and they do so or 
not as suits their pleasure or convenience; there are 
others who, under certain conditions, are compelled 
to drink alcohol in some form, whether they wish to 
or not. These latter have the aleohol disease—they 
are the true dipsomaniacs, and it is to this condition 
only that the term dipsomania can be rightfully ap- 
plied. 

The symptoms commonly accompanying and fol- 
lowing an attack of the disease—the brain excitation, 
the digestive and’respiratory disturbances, the mus- 
cular inco-ordinations and the remoter results—are 
usually gathered under the one term, alcoholism. 
But the ever-present, the essential symptom of what 
I call the alechol disease, is that craving for more. 
Without this symptom there are almost never any of 
the other symptoms above enumerated under the 
term alcoholism—in fact, this “ craving” may be 
considered the disease—the rest are simply the usual 
accompaniments or results. 

An attack of the aleohol disease is as well defined 
as an attack of rheumatism; there is a predisposition 
on the part of the patient, either congenital or ac- 
quired, one attack predisposing to another; there is 
an exciting cause—the ingestion of alcohol; there 
must be exposure to the exciting cause, the number 
of exposures necessary to produce an attack varying 
with the susceptibility of the patient and the form in 
which the alcohol is administered. 

The symptom of the disease is, as I have said be- 
fore, the craving for more alcohol, this craving vary- 
ing in intensity with the above-mentioned conditions. 

As a result of frequent attacks there seems at 
times to be engendered in some patients an added sus- 
ceptibility which, with the usual natural susceptibil- 
ity, gets the patient into such an unstable nervous 
condition that an attack is precipitated by an almost 
insignificant amount of alcohol. It is these patients, 
often called chronics, who give the most trouble to 
themselves, their families and their friends. This 
class of patients sorely need the protecting environ- 
ments of an asylum, a place where there is a cessa- 


tion, or at least a lessening, of the number of expo- 
sures to the cause of the troubles. 

It is probable that a sufficient number of attacks 
will get anybody into this condition; their “ will- 
power” and reiterated denials to the contrary not 
withstanding. 

Recovery from an attack is, after the withdrawal 
of the cause, spontaneous, though not always com- 
plete, especially after a severe or long-lasting attack. 
And it is the taking away of the cause, the stopping 
of the ingestion of alcohol, only, which will allow of 
a recovery and stop the craving. The common fal- 
lacy, and one which it has here been my purpose to 
expose, and | hope yours hereafter to destroy, is that 
ot will-power,” so called, can stop the disease—i.e., 
can stop this eraving once an attack has been in- 
eurred. The wi// can no more stop that craving than 
it can sfop the eruption of smallpox. //abits can be 
stopped by an effort of the will, customs can be 
dropped at pleasure or convenience, but this craving 
for alcohol is neither habit nor custom; it is a disease, 
a neurosis, a psycho-neurosis caused by the inges- 
tion of aleohel. It is to be eured on/y by taking away 
and keeping away the cause, and fortunate it is that 
the cause is known, is tangible, and a cure can be pro- 
duced by taking away this cause, and the disease pre 
vented absolutely by keeping it away. 

True this craving may sometimes, though rarely, 
be resisted by the will. But as the will-power in the 
dipsomaniae is usually the first brain function to be 
disordered, it is, from our point of view, not to he 
trusted in the least. 

The craving is also sometimes ameliorated by vio 
lent digestive disturbances, such as nausea or vomit 


ing; and during this temporary amelioration recovery 


from this attack may be attained. It is this fact 
which forms the basis for the so-called Keeley cure, 
which consists essentially in so deranging the stomach 
with amorphia or kindred drugs that it will not tol 
erate aleohol; and while in this condition, the patient 
being supported by nerve tonics and good food, the 
craving passes away. 

A marked feature of the disease is the difference in 
susceptibility of different individuals, in some an at- 
tack being brought on bythe taking of a small amount 
of aleohol and only a few times, while others are able 
to take large quantities at frequent intervals without 
incurring an attack. So marked, indeed, in some in- 
dividuals is this latter condition that they may be 
said to be almost immune, but I think that, without 
exception, a sufficient number of exposures to alcohol 
will at last bring on an attack, so that in reality the 
immunity is not actual, but only relative, and, there- 
fore, unreliable. It is the failure to realize this great 
difference in susceptibility which causes so many peo- 
ple, especially the young, to expose themselves to the 
disease under a false conception that the so-called 
temperance of their tippling neighbor is due to man- 
liness or will-power or what not. They do not know 
that the reason he can take alcohol so frequently in 
such seemingly large quantities, without incurring an 
attack and a resulting intoxication, is that the neigh- 
bor is so slightly susceptible to the disease; while they 
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may, without any means of knowing beforehand, be 
very susceptible, and thus run tremendous risks by 
taking alcohol, in any quantity, in any form, or at 
any interval. 

And it is almost always the callousness, or rather 
the ignorance of these partial immunes, which ren- 
ders possible the maintenance of those places which 
are a constant menace to those whom they are wont 
to call their weak-kneed neighbors. 

Just at this point an amazing spectacle presents it- 
self. On the one hand we have local boards of health 
using the constabulary power conferred upon them 
by the State to check and prevent the ravages of the 
infectious diseases, while on the other hand we have 
the State granting to men the license to cause, spread 
and prolong a disease which costs more in money, 
lives and happiness, and is productive of more misery, 
than all the contagious diseases together. 

The only plausible explanation of this ridiculous 
and ambiguous position, assumed by a_ supposedly 
self-protecting Commonwealth, is the fact that the 
community at large does not realize that all this pov- 
erty and misery is the result of the alcohol disease, 
instead of the drink habit, as it is usually contemptu- 
ously called. 

An unfortunate symptom, common to all neurotic 
poisonings, and almost always present during the in- 


cipient stage of the disease, is an enticing, seduc- 
tive, transient exhilaration. If the indulgence 
be persisted in, the enticement changes to 
craving, the desire to compulsion, and an at- 
tack of the disease is on. Oh! the difference 
in the morning—the exhilaration gives way to 


dejection, pleasure to depression, and, calmly con 
sidered, all will admit the game is not worth the can- 
dle. The value of any alcoholic used as a beverage 
in no wise compensates the patient for the risk run of 
incurring the alcohol disease. 

The points I wish to impress upon you are that the 


aleohol craving is a disease (and terrible, we all 
know), the result of drinking alcohol. Since it is a 


disease, with a well-defined cause, and can be pre- 
vented, and one to which any one may be susceptible, 
it is imperative that we as physicians should use 
every means in our power to warn the public against 
this most treacherous and debasing of diseases. As 
physicians we must be guarded in our prescriptions 
of both drugs and stimulants, lest we expose a sus- 
ceptible patient to this dread scourge, and should 
show all people how and why they should protect 
themselves against it. 


BUCKS FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The Bucks County First-day School Union held its regular 
quarterly meeting in the Friends’ Meeting House, at Wrights- 
town, on Seventh-day, Ninth month 24th. The morning ses- 
sion was opened by George H. Nutt, of George School, the clerk, 
who read the fourth chapter of Mark, after which Isabel 
Worthington, of Doylestown, was appointed assistant clerk, 
pro tem, in the absence of Edith Eyre, of Dolington, the regu- 
lar assistant clerk. 

A good account of the First-day School Conference held in 
Philadelphia was given by Helen Row, of Langhorne. 

Reports of the First-day Schools sent by the superintend- 
ents were then given from the schools at Bristol, Buckingham, 
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George School, Langhorne, Makefield, Newtown, Solebury, 
Wrightstown, Doylestown. Remarks were made by John Stap- 
ler, of Newtown; Prof. George L. Maris, of George School; 
Charles W. Hancock, of Langhorne; George Walton, of George 
School. A minute was made that the clerk be requested to 
write each superintendent about a month previous to the Union 
asking them to send written reports to the clerk. Another 
minute was also made that these reports be kept on file by the 
clerk for use of all the schools when wanted. The third minute 
said that the report should tell what they are doing and the 
method by which they are doing it. Another motion was made 
requesting that the clerk recommend that each school appoint 
two people for a visiting committee to visit as many schools as 
possible and bring back all the help they could to their own 
school. It was then announced that Doylestown had come into 
the Union again, and a cordial welcome was extended to them. 

A report of the Friends’ Conference held at Toronto, Canada, 
was made by Eastburn Reeder, of Solebury. He gave a short 
discussion on the question, “ What Practical Results Have You 
Seen in Your Community from First-day School Work?” He 
said all who came to First-day School remained to meeting, 
and twelve applications for membership had been received. The 
session then adjourned for lunch, which was served by the 
Wrightstown Friends in the newly-papered room in the second 
story of the school room. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


At two o’clock the afternoon session opened with the roll 
call of delegates, responded to by every school. A class exer- 
cise by the Wrightstown First-day School followed, conducted 
by Ella Merrick Tomlinson, of Wrightstown. 

QUAKERISM IN POLITICS. 


From the Buckingham First-day School an excellent paper 
was read by the assistant clerk in the absence of Hannah Ann 
Buckman, of Buckingham, who prepared the paper. She said: 
“Tf Quakerism stands for honesty, for sincerity, for fearless- 
ness, then it is Quakerism that is needed to-day to stem the 
tide of corrupt politics which threatens to dethrone right and 
justice in our land. We do not want any politics in Quaker- 
ism, but we do want Quakerism in politics, and as much of it 
as we can get there.” 

Langhorne School reported through Helen Row, of Lang- 
horne. Walter Wright, of Newtown, in reporting from the 
Makefield School said that we did not want new ideas but new 
zeal put in the old ones. We should not use goods made 
through child labor. 


Elizabeth Woodman, of Newtown, reported from the New- 
town First-day School. She thought too much time was spent 
in punishing crime instead of trying to prevent it. She then 
read a paper on the Friends’ belief. She said they had no 
creed, but the “Sermon on the Mount ” was as near to their 
creed as could be given. Wrightstown, Bristol and Doylestown 
Schools then responded. Prof. Hyatt, of George School, told 
of his stay in England during the past season. He attended 
the First-day School at Birmingham, England, and this school 
sent telegrams to all members of Parliament requesting them 
to consider all phases of temperance—especially license—before 
casting their votes. 

Charles W. Hancock, of Langhorne, answered this question, 
“What Practical Results Have You Seen in Your Community 
from First-day School Work.” M. Ellen Longshore, of Make- 
field School, answered in the affirmative. George Walton, of 
Newtown School, said that to learn the practical results was 
like pulling up plants to see if the roots were growing; we 
must have faith. 

Lydia M. E. Thompson, of Wycombe, superintendent of the 
Wrightstown School, said their school must have a good influ- 
ence on the surrounding country, owing to the good attendance 
in a country district where people come from six miles around. 

“Should Discussion in the Adult Classes be Confined to Spir- 
ituality Alone?” was answered by William Ivins, of Lang- 
horne. He thought that the object of discussion was to learn 
the truth, and we must discuss other questions to get at spir- 
ituality. The question was discussed by Margaret A. Lownes, 
of Solebury. She said: “If six di ays of every week are given 
up to material interest and often of necessity a part of the 
seventh, should we not grudge even a moment that is not wise- 
ly spent in the brief time allotted to the class exercise? Spir- 
ituality is that which tends to make the spiritual part of man 
superior to the material man.” 

The following officers were re-elected: George H. Nutt, of 
George School, clerk; Edith Eyre, of Dolington, assistant clerk; 
Martha D. Wilson, treasurer. 
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FRIENDS’ 


NEXT MEETING. 


The next Union will be held at Bristol on the fourth 
Seventh-day of Fourth month, 1905, and the program arranged 
is as follows: Bristol, half hour exercise; Wrightstown, reci- 
tation; Doylestown, reading, “In What Manner Can More So- 
ciability be Attained in Our Meetings ?” George School, “ In 
What Way Can First-day Schools Co-operate with the Move- 
ment to Revive and Strenghten Our Meetings ?” Three min- 
utes for each school in the Union. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Swarthmore College has opened this fall with the greatest 
registration of students in its history. There are two hun- 
dred and forty enrolled, ninety-nine of whom are new students. 

On Fifth-day, Ninth month 29th, President Swain returned 
to college from his St. Louis trip, calling to see his mother on 
his way back. 

On the evening of the 30th ult. President and Mrs. 
entertained the new students at their home. 

Before meeting on Tenth month 2d an excellent paper was 
read by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. President Swain spoke 
a few impressive words apropos of the recent death of Senator 
George F. Hoar. A small number of students were present, as 
many were away from college over First-day. 

The lectures of the Swarthmore College Course have recent- 
ly been announced. The first will be given by Charles Wagner, 
his subject being “ The Simple Life,” on the evening of Tenth 
month 14th. The second of the course will be a concert, Tenth 
month 26th. The third will be by F. Hopkinson Smith, with 
readings from his own writings, on Twelfth month 9th. The 
fourth lecture will be given by Prof. Powys, on First month 
5th, 1905, his subject being “ Walt Whitman.” Prof. Powys is 
from Cambridge, England, an M.A. of Corpus Christi College, 
staff lecturer of the Oxford and the American Societies for 
University Extension Teaching. The fifth of the course will 
be a piano recital by Miss Hallock, on Second month 8th, 1905. 
oe final lecture will be given by Jacob A. Riis, his subject be- 

“'Tony’s Hardships,” on Third month 14th, 1905. 

men of the lectures will be held at 8.15, in the evening, in 
Varrish Hall. Single tickets, 50 cents; course tickets, $1.00; 
with reserved seats, $1.50. BE: & 


Swain 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, LONG ISLAND. 


Regular work began at Friends’ Academy on the 13th ultimo. 
Pupils were registered from New York, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Wyoming and Porto Rico. 

The boarding department is well filled with an exceptionally 
attractive class of pupils. 

Two changes were made in the faculty. Charles Evans, A.B., 
a graduate of Haverford College, who has been teaching in 
Guilford College, takes the classes in literature and history. 
Jane E. Massey, a graduate of Geneseo Normal School, with 
two years’ successful experience in the schools of Gloversville, 
takes the classes in the lower intermediate department. 


D. Zulich spent part of his vacation in science work at | 
the Harvard Summer School. 
Lucia E. Avery attended the Chautauqua Summer In- 


stitute and took three courses in advanced English and psy- 
chology. 

3v the 
of vears 


will of the late James R. Willets, 
was president of the Board of 
Academy receives a bequest of $5,000. 

At the regular meeting of the Board of Trustees in August, 
Frederick E. Willets was elected president of the board, to fill 
the vacancy made by the death of James R. Willets. Amy 
Willets was elected secretary of the Board of Trustees. 

Repairs and improvements have been made and others are 
under consideration. The carpenters are working on the boys’ 
gymnasium. 

Arrangements are being made for Edward F. Bigelow to lec- 
ture at the Academy in Tenth month, instead of in the spring, 
as on previous occasions. This time his lecture will be on 
nature in connection with the seashore. 

On First-day afternoon the pupils, with some of the teach- 
ers, walked to the Sound and spent an hour or two on the 
shore. 


who for a number 
Trustees, Friends’ 


The girls devote their leisure time to out-door basket ball, 
tennis and tether ball. The boys are working hard on the 
foot ball, and their prospects are bright for a very good team. 
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T. G. I. Waymouth and wife recently visited the Academy. 
Mr. Waymouth is Danish Consul to Porto Rico. He left his 
son as a boarding pupil. 

Albert C. Blunt, Jr., who graduated from the Academy in 
1903, recently visited the school. He spent the past year in 
Cornell University, and, although he was one of the youngest 
in his class, is now a sophomore, without conditions. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 


HorsHaM, Pa.—The Horsham Friends’ Association held its 
first meeting of the season on First-day afternoon, at 3 p.m. 
In the absence of President Clinton W. Morgan, Vice-President 
Samuel Walker presided, and the minutes of last meeting were 
read by the new secretary, Bertha A. Moore. 

Wilmer A. Wood gave a Bible reading, which was followed 
by a select reading by Sallie Conard, entitled, “ Hopewell Meet- 
ing House.” Elizabeth H. Comly then read a paper written for 
the Friends’ Association by William MacWatters, of the Phila- 
delphia Association, which will be given in another issue. 

Macre J. Walton then read the portion of the discipline re- 
lating to plainness. 

Charles Hallowell gave a recitation in which he related how 
a careless little boy could not find his cap, because it was hang- 
ing up in its proper place. 

Seth T. Walton next presented an interesting paper on 
“George Fox,” which he had formerly prepared for the Sole- 
bury Association. He also showed a picture of Scarborough 
Castle, where George Fox was once imprisoned for a year. 
Swarthmore College was named after the home of his wife, in 
England, Margaret Fell. 

In the discussion which followed, Susan H. Jarrett called at- 
tention to Charles Wagner, who is now visiting Philadelphia, 
and is the guest of John Wanamaker. He is particularly in- 
terested in Friends whom he considers the best exponents of 
the simple life. He has written several books, the best-known 
being “ The Better Way ” and “ The Simple Life.” He learned 
English in less than a year, so that he might be able to speak 
to Americans. 

After remarks from Elizabeth H. Comly, 
need of enthusiasm in any work, and some further comments 
on the work of Wagner by Seth Walton, the meeting ad- 
journed until the last First-day in Tenth month. 


emphasizing the 


NEwtTown, Pa.—The regular monthly meeting of the New- 
town Junior Friends’ Association was held at the home of 
Helen Trego Brown on Fourth-day evening. In the absence of 
the president and vice-president, Harry K. Eyre was appointed 
to fill the vacancy. The meeting opened by observing a few 
minutes of silence, after which the secretary, Alice R. Wood- 
man, read the minutes of the last meeting. 


The program was opened with a paper on “ What Do Friends 
Believe in Regard to Music and Amusements ?” She thought 
that the discipline of Friends was the best guide a Friend could 
have in regard to it, and advised them to study it carefully. 
She also thought that a person’s conscience should be well 
used in regard to these things. 

Elizabeth K. Eyre next read a paper assigned to her on 
“What Do Friends Believe in Regard to Baptism ?” She said 
that Friends believe strictly in spiritual baptism and not water 
baptism. 


“What Do Friends Believe in Regard to the Bible ?” was a 
question answered by Alice A. Buckman, who read some excel- 
lent extracts from Isaac H. Hillborn, leaving some excellent 
food for much wider thought. 

The Membership Committee proposed the name of Edith 
Balderston for membership, which was accepted by the asso- 
ciation. 

The president next appointed George A. Walton as fraternal 
delegate to the Bucks County Loyal Temperance Legion Con- 
vention, which will be held at Newtown on Tenth month 15th. 

The election of officers followed, with the results as follows: 
President, Hannah T. Smith; vice-president, Joseph Yardley; 
secretary-treasurer, Alice A. Buckman. 

Hannah T. Smith as chairman of the Executive Committee, 
read the program for the next meeting, to be held at the home 
of Eva R. Doan, on Tenth month 26th, 1904. It will consist 
of readings from John William Graham’s sermon, “ The Friend 
and His Message,” by Emma J. Wilson, J. Bernard Walton and 
Lavinia B. Eyre. 

The meeting then adjourned after a short silence. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


McClure’s Magazine for Tenth month has for its frontispiece 
a reproduction of St. Gaudens’ bronze bust of George William 
Curtis that is good to look upon. This and the accompany- | 


ing article, “ A Friend of the Republic,” by Carl Schurz, show My creed is active, earnest prayer, 
to the youth of our land a picture of an ideal American citi- 


' That works and asks with one accord, 
zen, brave, generous, cultured; while to the older readers they | 


¢ ‘ And leaves the issue to the Lord. 
recall the eloquent orator of anti-slavery days, who afterward 


For FrRIeNps’ INTELLIGENCER. 
MY CREED AND MY GARB. 


My church is God’s great everywhere; 


The alms I give are stepping-stones 


filled so gracefully the “Easy Chair - of Harper's Magazine. To aid the doubtful, thoughtless ones 

Lincoln Steffens describes the political situation in Wisconsin, To tuber teen eek. Ghats deer eabeen 

and says some good words for Governor La Follette. Ida oe - ae ; : 

M. Tarbell concludes het history of the Standard Oil Com- The truest good that in them dwells; 

pany; those who have not had time to read her narrative in And thus to make the spark divine 5 


Before their fellow beings shine. 
The staff I use is wisdom learned 
From faults lived down and error spurned. 
The sandals that my feet protect 
Is duty done without neglect. 
My gown is from a fabric made 
To catch each glint of light and shade, 
| And hold the sunshine, every gleam, 
To make life’s pathway brighter seem. 
The scrip I carry is supplied 
With friendship’s blessings, true and tried. 
The cross that is upon me laid 
By truth’s strong yoke is lighter made. 
The crown I hope I may have gained 
Is that I’ve blest more than I’ve pained. 


full will find the whole matter summarized in these last chap- 
ters. 


In the North American Review, summarizing the movements 
of various kinds which are a menace to the autocratic govern- 
ment of Russia, Karl Blind depicts “ Czarism at Bay.” Baron 
Moncheur, Belgian Minister to the United States, describes the 
“Conditions in the Congo Free State.” Dr. Allan McLane 
Hamilton, the eminent alienist, discusses “Sanity and Safety 
in Relation to Public Office.” Silas C. Swallow, Prohibition 
candidate for the Presidency, states some of the reasons why 
he and his party favor prohibition. Marion Foster Wash- 
burne inquires whether there may not be at once a difference 
between and an identity in “ Masculine and Feminine Occupa- 
tions.” President W. R. Harper, of the Chicago University, 
contrasts “ Higher Education in the West” with higher edu- 
cation in the East. John Charlton, a member of the Canadian 
Parliament, gives an account of “Canada’s New Transconti- 
nental Railway.” 


BERTHA CORNELIA BERTHOLLET. 
Philadelphia. 


10th mo. 9th (1st-day.)—A cireular 
meeting, under care of a committee of 
Western Quarter, at Fallowfield, 3 p.m. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. WORLD’S FAIR EXCURSIONS. 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. Low-rate ten-day coach excursions via 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly Pennsylvania Railroad, October 12th, 
Meeting: 10th mo. 10th (2d-day).—Philadelphia 19th and 26th. Rate, $18.50 from 
: ; a : - eS a : Philadelphia. Special train leaves Broad 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; | Young Friends’ Association. Opening Street Station 11.30 a.m.: arrives St 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. | meeting of the season at 8 p.m. Exhibi- , aia " ores are 


Louis 4.15 p.m. next day. 


Thirtv-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- tion of photographs taken by members 


nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. | @uring the summer. Reminiscences of 
, , | the General Conference at Toronto by 
Under the care of Green Street Monthly ; Mary Travilla, R. Barelay Spicer and | 
Meeting: | others. 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 10th mo. 15th (7th-day).—Abington 
Germantown, 10.30 a.m. First-day School Union, at Gwynedd 
Frankford, 10.30 a.m. Meeting House, at 10.30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 | Subject for discussion, “What is the 
p.m. Real Need for Future Work by the So- 


ciety of Friends?” 

Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- , 
lv Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


10th mo. 16th (lst-day).—At Radnor, 
Pa., an appointed meeting at 3 p.m. will 
be attended by Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee to Visit Smaller 
Branches. 








Merion 
o’clock. 


Meeting 10.30 10th mo. 16th (lst-day).—Meeting at 


Elmer, N. J., at 3 under care of 


convenes at 


The Best Investment 





free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line. All Friends 
and attenders of Friends’ meetings are 
cordially weleomed. 


10th mo. 8th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting at Schermerhorn &t., 
Brooklyn, at 2.30 p.m. 


10th mo. 9th (lst-day).—Friends’ 
Meeting, at Reading, Pa., at 11 a.m., 
will be attended by Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Committee to Visit 
Smaller Branches. 


10th mo. 9th (lst-day).—The Friends 
of White Plains, N. Y., will hold their 
next meeting at the home of Sarah A. 
Knowlton, 42 Fisher Ave., at 11 a.m. 


10th mo. 9th (lst-day).—The Visiting 
Committee of Abington Union visits 
Abington First-day School. 


Visiting Friends are conveyed | 





p-m., 
Salem Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Com 
mittee. 


10th mo. 16th (Ilst-day).—A confer- 
ence under care of Philanthropic Com- 
mittee of Western Quarterly Meeting, at 
Centre, Del., 2.30 p.m., addressed by 
H. Holmes; subject, “The Race 
Question.” 


Jesse 


10th mo. 16th (lst-day).—A_ confer- 
ence, under the care of Abington Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, 
at Gwynedd Meeting House, 3 p.m.; 
subject, “ Temperance.” Henry W.-Wil- 
bur, of New York, will be present. 


10th mo. 22d (7th-day).—Haddonfield 


First-day School Union, at Camden, 
N. J., 10 a.m.; subject for discussion, 
“The Opportunity of the First-day 


School in Extending the Influence of 
Friends.” 1. Is this opportunity appre- 
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for your family’s reading is 
a year’s subscription to 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


225 men and women from all parts of 
the world have written for the 1905 Volume. 


$10,000.00 will be divided equally among sub- 
scribers who secure three new subscriptions. Send 
for information and sample copies of the paper. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


who cut out and send this slip or the name of 
this paper at once with $1.75 for The Youth's 
Companion for the 52 weeks of 19065 will receive 


—umummmms Al) the issues of The Youth's Compan- 
ion for the remaining weeks of 1904. 
FRE The Thanksgiving and Christmas Double 
Numbers. 
The Companion ‘‘Carnation’”’ Calendar 
== for 1905, printed in 12 colors and gold. 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 





